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One other point I would like to raise for discussion. At the very 
outset Simmel states that it is an absolutely indispensable postulate of 
all historical research that there be unique personalities, as laws or prin- 
ciples of synthesis, ' back of ' the detailed facts immediately given (p. 21, 
etc.). Might I ask here whether personality, in the extreme sense used 
by Simmel, is a true category or, on the other hand, one of those group- 
unities which, as Simmel shows, it is the aim of history to study? In 
other words, would it not be possible to assume that the uniqueness is 
not a quality in the group of functions, but rather, as in physical objects, 
a temporal and spatial one? Is not personality the upper limit of the 
group-concept? The answer to this will determine to a large extent 
our philosophy of history. While fundamental in a philosophical sense, 
however, this problem can never seriously affect concrete historical inter- 
pretations nor yet modify the true postulates of historical science. One 
might, I think, differ from Simmel on this one point even without giving 
up allegiance to the excellent theory of history he has developed for us 
here. Personality may be a very useful hypothesis and yet no postulate. 

The real contribution made by the book is its keen and original 
analysis of the nature of laws scientific and historical. It has proved 
impossible to restate here at all fairly the nice dissections made. Indeed 
this same impossibility is evident throughout the entire review, for 
Simmel is the most fine-thinking, intensely theoretical of modern Ger- 
mans. The most unfavorable thing to be said of his latest work is that 
it is too compact and suggestive to make easy reading even for the pro- 
fessional metaphysician. In every other respect, however, it deserves un- 
stinted praise. Pity that its form virtually prevents it from being read 
extensively by historians and economists. 

Walter B. Pitkin. 

Beblin, Germany. 

Principia Ethica. George Edward Moore. Cambridge : The University 

Press. 1903. Pp. xxvii + 232. 

Mr. Moore's volume does not admit of simple characterization and 
classification. In its conception of the ethical problem it might seem 
the work of a young man removed from academic discussion and versed 
rather in histories of philosophy than in its history, yet in many of its 
acute criticisms and luminous statements it would seem the product of 
mature reflection and wide reading. The author writes at times with as 
much innocence as if no one had written before him and, again, with an 
exasperated animus born of long familiarity with trivial criticism. His 
discussion belongs upon the plane of modern thought, yet occasionally 
he indulges with delight in subtle and profitless distinctions worthy of 
traditional scholasticism. As a whole, it must be confessed that the book 
leaves the impression of much misdirected ingenuity due to an intellectual 
egotism that prevents the sympathetic appreciation of the work of others. 

The purpose of the book is to make clear the distinctness of the three 
great questions in ethics and to suggest the outlines of the answers to 
these. These questions are: (1) What is the meaning of the notion 
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good? (2) What things are good in themselves? (3) What things are 
good as means? The failure of earlier ethical systems is due to their 
neglect of these fundamental distinctions. 

Good is a simple, unique conception. We know what it means imme- 
diately, but we are unable to define it by reduction to simpler terms. In 
this it is like the pure sensations, and the moral faculty might well be 
called a moral sense and its action an intuition. To resolve the judgment 
of goodness into one of pleasure or life or reality or will, is to commit the 
naturalistic fallacy. These things may deserve the predicate good, or be 
good, but it argues confusion of thought to prejudge the question by 
identifying the notion good with any of these. Such confusion would 
reduce the hedonistic thesis, that pleasure alone is good, to the unmean- 
ing identical proposition that pleasure alone is pleasure. To make such 
statements significant there must be some distinction between subject and 
predicate. The author has perhaps overelaborated his point here, but his 
discussion is marked by much clearness of statement. 

In his consideration of his second problem, the nature of that to which 
this predicate good is to be applied, the author treats of the answers given 
by the naturalistic, hedonistic and metaphysical writers. These agree in 
that they all involve the naturalistic fallacy of failing to distinguish the 
first and second of the problems in ethics. They assert some one thing 
to be good because good means this thing. They differ in that the first 
two classes make this thing a natural object, whereas the last finds it in 
a supersensible object. Spencer and Mill are subjected to the standard 
criticisms, but Sidgwick, with whom the author is more in sympathy, is 
treated more independently. His criticism of the latter centers on the 
asserted distinction between the individual and the social good, with the 
resultant possibility of conflict. "What, then, is meant by 'my own 
good'? In what sense can a thing be good for me? It is obvious, if we 
reflect, that the only thing which can belong to me, which can be mine, 
is something which is good, and not the fact that it is good. When, 
therefore, I talk of anything I get as ' my own good,' I must mean either 
that the thing I get is good, or that my possessing it is good. In both cases 
it is cnly the thing or the possession of it which is mine, and not the 
goodness of that thing or that possession. There is no longer any mean- 
ing in attaching the ' my ' to our predicate, and saying : ' The possession 
of this by me is my good.' Even if we interpret this by ' My possession 
of this is what J think good,' the same still holds: for what I think is 
that my possession of it is good simply; and, if I think rightly, then the 
truth is that my possession of it is good simply — not, in any sense, my 
good; and, if I think wrongly, it is not good at all. In short, when I talk 
of a thing as ' my own good ' all that I can mean is that something which 
will be exclusively mine, as my own pleasure is mine, is also good abso- 
lutely; or rather that my possession of it is good absolutely." (p. 98.) 

The discussion of metaphysical ethics is the most unsatisfactory part 
of the book. It is an illustration of the author's central idea that the 
judgment of value is unique and can no more be resolved into a judgment 
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of reality, even supersensible reality, than it can into one of pleasure. 
The good is not even a pure will, since the goodness of a will as much 
presupposes the independence of its object as does the truth of a theoret- 
ical judgment. The truth of every mental process is distinct from its 
occurrence. All which, while containing much of truth, seems irrelevant 
to the author's purpose. 

The last two chapters treat of the third ethical problem, the means by 
which the good may be realized in life. These means are stated generally 
in the common system of moral rules and duties and the problem resolves 
itself largely into the question of the validity of these rules. The author 
is rather skeptical as to the possibility of so foreseeing the consequences 
of our actions as to be able to assert unconditionally that any given course 
of conduct is right. We can at most say that if society maintains cer- 
tain conditions certain actions will probably be the best. Nevertheless, it 
is wise for the individual to submit himself in all cases to the great fun- 
damental laws rather than to trust to his own calculations of what is best 
in his own instance. The good to be attained by these means consists in 
' certain states of consciousness, which may be roughly described as the 
pleasures of human intercourse and the enjoyment of beautiful objects.' 
These things are good in themselves and need no excuse for being. This 
conclusion is not hedonistic, since it recognizes many things other than 
pleasure as good, nor is it naturalistic, since it makes the connection 
between goodness and these complex things synthetic rather than analytic. 
The Good is simply the Good, though many complex things participate 
in it. Norman Wilde. 

Univebsitt of Minnesota. 

Ursachen und Folgen der Eechthandigheit. Dr. Ernst Wkber. Halle 

a. S., Marhold. 1905. Pp. 115. 

As the title of this book suggests it is naturally divided into two parts 
one of which deals with the causes of right-handedness, the other with its 
results. 

In the first part the author summarizes and briefly discusses the estab- 
lished facts concerning right-handedness in children, animals and primi- 
tive races, the evidences furnished by history, right- and left-handedness 
as at present observed among civilized men and theories of the causes of 
the phenomenon. 

To attempt to summarize Weber's summary of the facts, most of which 
are well known, would be useless, so we may turn at once to the theories. 
The following five types of theory of the cause of preference for the 
right hand are considered: (1) Position of the heart and nature of the 
blood-supply; (2) position of the child before birth; (3) position of the 
center of gravity of the body; (4) chance; (5) position of the organs of 
the body, as indirect cause. 

Dr. Weber tries to show that the first four of these theories propose 
as the causes of right-handedness what are more probably effects. After 
indicating his reasons for believing that a consideration neither of struc- 
ture nor of function alone can furnish a satisfactory explanation of right- 



